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Brief Résumé of the Report 


This project was originally planned as a comparison of French and 
English teacher-training institutions in Canada. The publication of 
Volume II of the report of the Parent Commission, which foreshadowed 
sweeping changes in the teacher-training institutions of Quebec, led to 
a revision of the plan of study. It was now decided to survey teacher- 
training institutions in all provinces except Quebec. Questionnaires were 
sent to thirty-six institutions and returns were received from all of them. 
This report is based on a study of the returns and on a subsequent series 
of interviews with representatives of teacher-training institutions in 
each of the nine provinces in question. 

| High School graduation is a requirement for admission to most 

of the teacher-training institutions included in this survey. The twelve 
Ontario Teachers’ Colleges all require for admission (in addition to 
High-School graduation) English Composition, English Literature and six 
other grade thirteen papers. Other institutions which train elementary - 
school teachers require a variety of specified subjects. All the univer- 
sity departments of Education or Faculties of Education which require 
High-School subjects for admission list English, and most of them list 
History or a Social Science. A number of them require French or a modern 
language and Mathematics in some form. 

The teacher-training course offered by a few colleges or uni- 
versities is a graduate programme to which only university graduates 
may be admitted. 

The training courses for elementary-school teachers offered 


by the twelve Ontario Teachers? Colleges are fairly typical of all 
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institutions offering this type of training. The requirements are 
Educational Psychology, School Management, History and Philosophy of 
Education, Observation and Practice Teaching, General Methodology, and 
special methodology courses in ten subjects: English, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, Science, Art, Music, Physical Education and Health, Library 
Methods, Children’s Literature, Religious Education. 

Twenty-two of the thirty-six teacher-training institutions 
studied offer a programme leading to a certificate or degree which quali- 
fies candidates for teaching at the secondary-school level. A11 the 
programmes require Observation and Practice Teaching. Many require Educa- 
tional Psychology, the Psychology of Adolescence, Organization and 
Administration of Schools, Introduction to Secondary Education, the 
History of Education, Philosophy of Education. Among the options most 
frequently listed are: Guidance and Counselling, Educational Sociology, 
Tests and Measurements. Academic courses most frequently required are 
English, History, Social Science, and Science. Mathematics and French 
are frequently listed as options. 

Hight teacher-training institutions require a second language 
in their programme -- three of these are bilingual institutions. Gener- 
ally the required courses emphasize linguistic training, but a few include 
an introduction to literature. Most of the courses are relatively 
elementary. A second language is listed as an option in the programmes 
of eighteen institutions -- some of the courses are a combination of 
language, literature and general culture -- some are methodology courses. 
Practically all of the institutions which either require a second langu- 


age, or permit one as an option in their programme, claim that oral 
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fluency is an aim of the course. Laboratory facilities seat and are 
available to students st twelve of the twenty-six institutions in ques- . 
tion, but laboratory work is required by only eight. 

The ideal of bilingualism would demand that both French and 
English should be required, or at least be true options, in all teacher- 
training programmes. Methodology courses in both of these languages 
should be available at all appropriate institutions at both the elementary- 
Gea eecamaarye soHeol. levels. Language courses with an aural-oral emphasis | 
should also be available, and the development of oral fluency should be 
strongly encouraged. 

A large majority of the teacher-training institutions state that 
no effort is made in any of their courses to increase awareness of French 
(or English) Canada. The bilingual institutions by their very nature 
foster a development of such awareness. A number of others argue that 
courses in History or Social Science must increase the understanding of 
both Couimane paces and their cultures. Others point out that French- 
Canadian (or English-Canadian) eee is available:as an option. One 
must conclude that teacher-training institutions in general have not felt 
a serious responsibility for making their students aware of the second 
culture or for increasing understanding between the partners in the 
Canadian team. 

The standard required for graduation differs considerably in 
the various Canadian teacher-training institutions and also varies 
greatly from programme to programme in the same institution. “he 
figures lead one to believe that standards are too low and yet we must 


face the fact that in some fields and in certain areas there is a 
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teacher shortage. Ways must be found to raise standards and also to draw 
into the teaching profession candidates with greater academic aptitude. 

Statements made by teacher-training institutions and figures re- 
leased by provincial departments of education show that in many provinces 
there is a sizeable shortage of qualified teachers at the elementary or 
the secondary-school level or both. The number of letters of permission 
or letters of authority is an important indication of the situation, 
but may be,in some cases,misleading or subject to misinterpretation. 

The degrees, professional training, and professional experience 
required of candidates for appointment to teacher-training staffs vary 
considerably from institution to institution. There is some evidence 
to indicate that requirements would be higher if better qualified candi- 
dates were available. 

The relations between the provincial department of education 
and the teacher-training institution(s) or between the provincial 
teachers? federation and the teacher-training institution(s) often deter- 
mine how much leadership the latter assume(s) in a given area. The 
recruiting of teachers, the providing of professional information, the 
conducting of research programmes in methodology and in testing, the 
conducting of class or laboratory demonstrations, the development of 
in-service-training programmes may be undertaken by one or another of 
these bodies depending on a variety of factors. Ideally these activities 
might best Pemsens by the teacher-training institution, but lack of 
proper resources may make accepting such responsibilities impossible. 
Frequently budgets are too small, and teaching loads and supervisory 
duties too heavy. 
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The conditions under which observation and practice teaching are 
carried out are vitally important and yet many teacher-training institu- 
tions have little real control over these conditions. The selection and 
training of critic teachers is, in many instances, not entrusted to the 
training staff. Frequently proper recognition of the importance of the 
work of the critic teacher is not provided. 

Since 1945 there has been in Canada a trend toward making the 
training of teachers a responsibility of the provincial universities: 
Alberta, Newfoundland, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Prince Edward Island have now adopted this policy. Certain other 
provinces have been debating the questions for some years. There are 
important arguments in favor of such a step, but there are also some 
practical considerations which can be advanced in opposition to it. The 
study ends with a summary of the arguments of both sides of the question 
‘and with a warning that any proposal to require all teachers to have a 
university degree or to centre all teacher training in the universities 
must provide some insurance against a reduction in the number of candi- 


dates presenting themselves for teacher training. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA 


This project was planned originally as a comparison of 
French and English teacher-training institutions in Canada. 
Shortly after the study got under way, however, the publication 
of Volume II of the report of the Parent Commission? ‘made such a 
comparison seem fruitless. It is certainly obvious that imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of that report will drastically 
change not only Quebec's educational programmes, but also the 
institutions administering those programmes. The scope of this 
study was, in consequence, altered and was limited entirely to 
teacher-training institutions outside of 3uebec. 

Thirty-six institutions were listed for study. Each was 
sent a questionnaire and returns were received from each of the 
thirty-six. The respendents: may be divided into three groups: 
‘ait Separate institutions not administered by a university; 

(2) University Faculties of Education; (3) University Departments 


of Education. 
SHPARATE INSTITUTIONS 


1. Hamilton Teachers' College 4. London Teachers! College 
2. Lakehead Teachers' College 5. North Bay Teachers! College 


5. Lakeshore Teachers' College 6. Ontario College of Education“* 


LL eS sneer 


1. Rapport de la Commission Royale d'Enquéte sur 1'Enseignement 
dans la Province de Québec: Deuxiéme Partie, 1964. 


é. Although affiliated with the University of Toronto, the Ontario 
College of Education has a separate budget and administration and 
is, to all intents and purposes, a separate institution. It 
should be explained that Ontario has now established a second 
College of #ducation at London. The Althouse College of Education 
opened its doors in September, 1965. It did not exist at the time 
this project was planned and was not, therefore, included in this 
study. | 
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Ottawa Teachers' College 12. University of Ottawa 

8. Peterborough Teachers' College Teachers' Collese. 

9. Stratford Teachers! College 13. Windsor Teachers' College 
10. Sudbury Teachers! College 14. Fredericton Teachers'College 
11. Toronto Teachers' College 15. Manitoba Teachers' volleszeas 


16. Nova Scotia Teachers' College 


UNIVERSITY FACULTIES OF EDUCATION 


1. Alberta 6. Saskatchewan (Saskatoon) 
2. Calgary 7e St. Mary's 

5. Manitoba 8. British Columbia 

4. Memorial 9. New Brunswick 

5. Moncton LO: Vbotoriawl Bec.) 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF HDUCATION 


wahcadia 6. Prince of Wales 

2. Brandon 7. Saskatchewan (Regina) 

3. Dalhousie 8. St. Dunstan's 

4. Mount Allison 9. St. Francis Aavier 

5. Mount St. Vincent 10. St. Thomas' (Fredericton\B) 


3, Although named the University of Ottawa Teachers' College, 
it is virtually a separate institution. 


4, Beginning in September, 1965, all teacher-training in 
Manitoba was made the exclusive responsibility of the University 
of Manitoba. Manitoba Teachers' College ceased to exist as a 
teacher-training institution as of that date. 
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1. ADM<SSION REQUTREMENTS 
High School graduation is a requirement for admission to all 
the teacher-training institutions which were included in this 


survey with the following exceptions: Manitoba Teachers’ 


‘College was willing to accept grade eleven standing followed by 


one year of university work. Mount St. Vincent permits the 
same substitution: grade eleven plus one year at university. 
Sudbury Teachers' College and the University of Ottawa Teachers! 
College, both bilingual institutions, will accept students at 
the end of grade twelve or at the end of grade thirteen. The 
Grade twelve graduates take a two-year training programme and 
the grade thirteen graduates a one-year programme. Formerly, 
all twelve Ontario Teachers! Colleges offered both a two-year 
and @ one-year programme. «As of 1965, the two-year programme 
has been discontinued except at Sudbury and the University of 


Ottawa Teachers' Colleges. 


&@. HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS REQUIRiD FOR ADMISSION 
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The twelve Ontario Teachers* Colleges all require English 
Composition, English Literature, and six other grade thirteen 
papers. Sudbury and the University of Ottawa Teachers! 
Colleges, hewever , require that two of the remaining papers be 
Composition Frangaise and Littérevture Frangaise. These same two 
colleges require students who apply for admission at the end of 
grade twelve to present four options, one of which must be 
Francais, Manitoba Teachers' Colleges listed (a) English; 


(ov) Bistory or Geography or one of Mathematics, Physics, 
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Chemistry or Biology; (c) plus any two of the preceding not 
already chosen; (d) plus French, Latin or German; (e) Arithmetic. 

Nine of the university departments or faculties of education 

have specific high-school subjects listed as requirements. 

1. Saskatchewan requires grade 12 standing and a 60% 
average in English Literature and English Composition, 
Social Studies and five other subjects. 

2. Alberta requires grade 12 standing and a 604 average in 
Hislish, Social Studies and four other subjects. 

5. St. Francis Xavier demands English, History, a modern 
language, Algebra, Geometry, and two other subjects. 

4. Memorial asks for English, History, a modern language, 
Algebra, Geoxetry, Trignometry, and a science. 

Oo. Prince of ‘ales demands English, History, Mathematics, 
French, and either a science or a second modern language. 

6. St. Dunstan's requires English, History, Mathematics, 
and French, 

7. The University of New Brunswick specifies Iinglish, 
Mathematics, and four of French, History, Latin, Physics, 
Biology, Chemistry, a second course in Wathematics. 

8. Victoria asks for English, Social Studies, and two years 
of a second language. 

9. U.B.C. requires Enslish and French. 

To summarize: 

All the university departments or faculties of education which 

have special high-school subjects required for admission list 


inglish. Seven list either History or Social Science and an 
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eighth makes History an option. Six list either French or a 
modern language and a seventh makes French an option. Five 
require Mathematics in some form. Two require a science, and a 


third makes science an option. 


3. SECOND LANGUAGE REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 

Fifteen academic teacher-training institutions specifically 
list preparation in a second language as an admission requirement. 
Four of these are bilingual institutions which require French for 
English-speaking students 9nd English for French-speaking students. 
Tne four are: Fredericton Teachers’ College, Moncton University, 
Sudbury Teachers' College, the University of Ottawa Teachers' 
College. 

The University of British Columbia demands three years of 
French. Prince of Wales College requires French at the junior 
matriculation level. Memorial asks for either three years of 
French or Latin. Mount St. Vincent and Manitoba Teachers' 

College expect grade 12 of a modern language. Acadia demands 
two years of French, German, Latin or Greek. Victoria expects 
two years of a second language. Manitoba and Brantonvese for 
French, German or Latin. St. Dunstan's lists French or a modern 
foreign language, and St. Francis Xavier simply lists modern 


languages. 


SECOND LANGUAGE AS AN OPTION FOR ADMISSION 


EEE 


The University of New Brunswick lists French as one of four 
options which may be presented for admission. Nova Scotia 


Teachers' College names French as a possible option. A number of 


it ie fart 


universities and teachers' colleges specify a certain number of 
admission options, but do not mention subjects. Presumably, 
French or another second language could be presented as one OL 


the optional subjects. 


4. UNIVERSITY GRADUATION AND ADMISSION REQUIREMENT 


The teacher-training course offered by a few colleges or 
universities is a graduate programme. The Ontario College of 
Education and St. Thomas! University require a university degree 
for entrance. Dalhousie®*Moncton, and St. Mary*s specify a 
B.A., B.Sc. or B.Comm. for admission. Mount Allison requires 
university graduation for the B.Ed. course, but not for the 
diploma course. U.B.C. has a one-year teacher-training pro- 
gramme to which only university graduates are admitted. Memorial 
and Saskatchewzn have a course leading to a graduate diploma in 


education and this course admits only university graduates. 


5. TRAINING COURSES FOR BLEVENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The twelve Ontario Teachers! Colleges offer only training 
for elementary-school teachers. The programme, which in recent 
years was given in two sections, one spread over two years and 
the other only one, has now been reduced to a one-year programme 


except in the two bilingual teachers' colleges at Sudbury and 
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5, Dalhousie does admit to its education programme some students 
who have only ten university credits. In 1964-65, thirteen out 
of one hundred and fifteen students in the Dalhousie teacher- 
training programme were in this category. 
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the University of Ottawa Teachers' College. The programme aS 
as follows: Bducational Psychology, School Management , History 
and Philosophy of Education, Obscrvation and Practice Teaching, 
General Methodology, and Special Methodology in these ten sub- 
jects: English, Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Zducation and Health, Library Methods, Children's 
Literature, Religious Education. The two Ontario bilingual 
teachers' colleges include French but omit History and Philoso= 
phy of Education, Library Methods, Children's Literature and 
Religious Education. The course given up to this year at 
Manitoba Teachers! College for prospective teachers at the 
elementary-schooi or ,unior high-school level was much the same 
as that offered at the Se eee colhesesmor (Ontario. TAG 
Manitoba, Speech was included and the following omitted: History 
and Philosophy of Hducation, Library Methods, Children's 
Literature. 

The Nova Scotia Teachers! College trains teachers for both 
the elementary and junicr high-school grades in a programms for 
the general license. Its course is. of two years duration and 
includes, in addition to the courses required at the Ontario 
Teachers'.Colleges, Hdaucational, £¢ministration (School Law, 
registers, reports, tests and meecurcments), and two options per 
year from the group: History, French, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics. There are required prerequisites for the 
options. The system of options permits a student to have special 
methods in General Science, Language Arts, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, French, while at the same tims, he may be taking a 


contens course in History, French, Mathomaties, or a particular 
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science. The Nova Scotia Teachers' College programme omits 
Library Methods and methods of teaching Children's Literature 
and Religious Education which one finds in the Ontario system. 
It should be noted that Nova Scotia Teachers! College offers 
special courses for Kindergarten--Primary teachers and for 
teachers of Industrial Arts, Home Zconomics, School Music, 

and Physical iducation. 

The Fredericton Toachers' College offers training Jor rooTd 
the elementary and secondary levels and it has programmes for 
both French-and English-speaking students. The elementary pro- 
gramme is a two-year sequence which compares closely to the 
programme offered in the two Ontario bilingual teacher--training 
institutions. In the elementary English programme, the students 
study both English and French and one of the methodology courses 
is the Teaching of French. In the elementary French programme, 
one of the methodology courses is the Teaching of English. Of 
the remaining covrses half are taught in English and half in 
French. 

The following faculties of education or university depart.- 
ments of education offer courses for the training of elementary 
school teachers: Acadia, Alberta (both Calgary and Edmonton), 
Dalhousie, Manitoba, (both Brandon and Winnipeg), Memorial, 
Mount Allison, Mount St. Vincent, Prince of Wales, St. Mary's, 
St. Francis Xavier, Saskatchewan (both Regina and Saskatoon), 
U.HiGs3 UN Bey, peerorian te. Gye 

Courses offered by these institutions vary considerably 


depending on whether they are degree or diploma programmes, and 
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on the number of years required for the course. There are, 
however, certain fundamental subjects which will be found in 
every or nearly every programme. There are others which appear 
often enough to warrant mention. To be sure, all of these 
faculties or departments include Observation and Practice 
Teaching in their training. All of them also require 
Educational or Child Psychology and a few, in addition, either 
require, or list as an option, another course in general 
psychology. Educational Administration is required by eight 
institutions; the History of Education (or the Foundations or 
the Principles of Bducation >Sy nine. The Philosophy of 
Education (or Introduction to Education) is required by ten 
and a few list other philosophy courses as possible electives. 
School Management and Class Management (or Current Practices) 
are listed by only two. The foilowing Lhe acts taught either 
as content or methodology courses appear on a number of pro- 
grammes: English is required by eight and listed as an option 
by two; History or Social Studies appears in eight programmes 
and is a specified option on one more. Mathematics or Arith- 
metic is required in four and an option in three. Science is 
required in seven and is an option in two. French or a second 
language is required by only two, but is listed as an option 
in six others. Music is compulsory in five and optional in four. 
Art or Fine Arts is required in three and optional in four. 
Physical Education is demanded by six and made an option in two. 
Language Arts, Keading or Drama are required by five. Health, 


Library Methods or Children's Literature by three; Religious 
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Education by two. It should be noted that in the longer 
programmes, a certain number of free electives or unspecified 
options make it possible to choose courses in the academic 
subjects listed above. Also, certain university courses require 
the student to choose a major which may be one of the academic 
Subjects. This means that some subjects will be taken in more 
programmes than are indicated by the figures listed. It also 
means that for such programmes there is depth and breadth in 
some areas, which should not be overlooked in any general 
assessment of the work done. 

The Ontario College of Education which is chiefly concerned 
with the training of secondary~-school teachers doss permit one 
variation which leads to the elementary school teachers' 
certificate. Candidates take one of their three options in the 


6. 


methodology of elementary school subjects. Otherwise, the 


courses are the same as for those candidates who are seeking a 


he, 
“ 


secondary-—school certificate. 


6. TRAINING COURSES FOR SECONDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Twenty-two of the thirty-six teacher-training institutions 
included in this survey offer a programme leading to a certifi- 
cate or degree which qualifies candidates for teaching at the 
secondary-schocl level. Six of the twenty-one have a profes- 


sional programme open only to those who already have earned a 


6. One further summer course devoted to Elementary Methods is 
required before these candidates are eligible for the 
elementary certificate. 
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recognized university degree. These graduate programmes 
offered by Moncton, Mount St. Vincent, the Ontario College von 
Education, St. Francis Xavier, St. Mary's, and St. Thomas! 
are fairly similar in pattern. All require courses in the 
Philosophy of Education, Educational Psychology, v.ethods, 
Observation and Practice Teaching. Five of pei require the 
History of Education. Four demand Educational Administration 
or School Management; three list Guidance; two include Tests 
and Measurements. Psychology of Adolescence, Phonetics and 
Diction, Religious Education are all required by “one or “the 
six institutions. Four of the six permit no free options. 
Ontario College of iducation specifies three options of which 
two must be academic. St. hiary's University permits one 
elective. 

Some of the Sixteen “trénatnine instrecupLons Which vrai 
secondary-school teachers have a special one-year graduate 
professional programme for candidates who apply for training 
after completing an undergraduate course in a’ field other than 
education. All but one” of the sixteen, however, are primarily 
concerned with a progranme which combines professional teacher- 
training courses with academic courses both given by the same 
faculty or by co-operating faculties or schools of the same 


university. Certain of the institutions require one or two 
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7, Acadia, Alberta, Brandon, Calgary, Dalhousie, Fredericton 
Meachers' College, Manitoba, Memorial, Mount Allison, Prince 
of Wales, Regina, St. Dunstan's, Saskatchewan, U.B.0., U.N.B., 
Victoria: le 


8. Fredericton Teachers! College, Fredericton, N.B. 
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academic majors with a specified number of courses in the same 
academic department or two closely related departments. Others 
specify that so many academic courses plus the professional 
courses are required for a degree or certificate. Some speak 
of certain required professional courses plus a number of 
electives of which a certain proportion must be academic. 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to list and reduce to 
categories all the possible combinations and permutations. I 
intend to list only those professional and those academic 
courses which are required by a significant number of the 


sixteen institutions which comprize this group. It should be 


kept in mind that the titles of the courses are not always 
exactly the same in various institutions even when the subject 
matter ig identical. In listing the professional courses, J am 


using titles which are descriptive and T.am not concerning 


myself with variations of wording or slight variations of con- 
tent. One other word of warning is appropriate here: Certain 
institutions combine in one course material which in other 


institutions is divided and given as two courses; i.e., the 


History and fhilosophy of Education. Hinadliye stipes houldyebe 
pegaie as that although not required or specifically listed as 
options, certain of the courses mentioned below might be taken 
as free electives in those institutions which, in addition to 

a small core of professional subjects, require a certain number 
of professional courses and a certain number of academic courses 


any of which the student is free to choose. 


a) 


It goes without saying that all the progranmes require 
Odservation and Practice Teaching. Of the sixteen teacher- 
training institutions in this group eleven require Educational 
Psychology and two others list it as an option. Seven require) 
The Psychology of Adolescence; ten require Organization and 
Administration of Schools, and one other makes it an option; 
eight require the Introduction to Secondary iducation, and one 
lists it as an option. Four require, and eight make an option 
of,.The History of Education. Six demand, and three make an 
option of, The Philosophy of #ducation. Guidance and Counsel- 
ling is required by one and an option in seven. Statistics, 
which is also called avaluations, or sometimes Tests and 
Measurements, is obligatory in three and an option in three. 
iducational Sociology is optional in five programmes. The 
Psychological Bases of Lesrning is required in two and is 
optional in three. Three programmes offer as an option the 
course Exceptional Children, or Superior Children; two pro- 
vide an option in Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Instruction. 
General Methods are indicated by ten, and Special licthods by 
six. Five universities specify that students in the teacher- 
training programme must choose an academic major (U.B.C. and 
Victoria require two majors) and the number of courses which 
constitute the major is fixed. iMc.sorial requires an academic 
minor as well as a major. 

Academic courses required or specifically listed as options 
in the sixteen programmes in question are: English (required 


by nine and optional in one); History (required in eight, 
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optional in one); Social Science (four and three); Science 
(six and five); Mathematics (two and seven); French or a 
second language (four and three). Classics is required by 
one and Religious Education by one. 

It was originally planned to compare the amount of time 
and emphasis given in the various programmes to the teaching 
of methods and to content or subject matter, and to examine 
conditions under which observation and practice teaching are 
carried out as well as the amount of time given to these very 
essential parts of any teacher-training programme. A study of 
the answers to the questionnaire on teacher-training and dis- 
cussion with a number of administrators who direct teacher-. 
training programmes have convinced me that a meaningful 
analysis would be well-nigh impeeatels without giving a 
complete description of every course offered at each insti- 
tution. Suffice it to say that, depending on the length of 
the course, the school level for which the candidate is being 
prepared, the educational background of the students admitted 
to the course, and the particular educational philosophy of 
individual institutions, there is a very wide variation in 
the programmes and their requirements. Those programmes 
which are open only to university graduates concentrate on 
professional courses and assume a knowledge of content which 
is not to be taken for granted in undergraduate programmes. 
The emphasis given to special methods tends to be greater 
in courses preparing candidates for elementary-school teaching, 


but one must beware of generalizations since, in many programmes, 
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content and methods are taught together and breakdowns are 
difficult, if not impossible. It might be noted that figures 
as to the percentage of the programme given to methods, ranged 
Teo: Ou per cent to 70 per cent in the answers submitted by 
various teacher-training institutions. On the other hand, 

one programme gives 80 per cent of its time to content courses, 
and a number of others 75 per cent according to information 
supplied by the directors of teacher-training courses. Answers 
to questions about Observation and Practice Teaching show that 
three institutions give as little as 5 per cent of the time- 
allotment to this part of the training, whereas another insti- 
tution gives 335 per cent to it. I must repeat here that .the 
conditions under which this work is done, the number of years 
over which it is spread, the integration of the work with other 
courses in the programme, scheduling and sequence of the work 
all make a great difference, and unless these factors are ey 
known and evalued, mere percentages might well be deceptive and 
misleading. An earlier survey showed that students feel that 
Observation and Practice Teaching are the most valuable part 

of any teacher-training programme, and they would like to see 
it receive more time and emphasis. Whether or not they are 


the best judges of their needs may be a matter of opinion. 


7. THE SECOND LANGUAGE IN TIHACHER-TRAINING PROGRANMES 
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Eight teacher-training institutions require a second 
language in the programmes which they offer. Three bilingual 


institutions require lnglish-speaking students to take French 
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and French-speaking students to study English. Sudbury 
Teachers! College and the University of Ottawa Teachers’ 
College require two years of both languages. Fredericton 
requires two years of the second language in the Secondary 
Course and one year in the Hlementary Course. prrince, of 

Wales and St. Dunstan's require one year oLePrenc hy mor 
Certificate Il. Saskatchewan requires one year ori eremen, 
German, Ukranian, Russian, Latin, Norwegian or Spanish. U.N.B. 
requires French in the Blementary Programme. Memorial, in the 
programme Bachelor of Arts in’ Education, requires one year of 
a second language which may be Greek, Latin, French, German or 
Spanish. At Memorial, the student may choose one of these 
languages as a subject of concentration in which case he will 
take at least three, and possibly four, courses in that 
language. All of the second-language courses required by the 
institutions listed are relatively elementary and emphasize 
linguistic training. In a few of the courses an introduction 
to literature is included. A second-language option is in- 
cluded in certain of the teacher-training programmes of eight- 
een institutions. Acadia includes a second-language option in 
the senior diploma course and in the B.Ed. course. The stu- 
dents selecting this option choose between a language and a 
literature course. Alberta in the B.A. of Hducation programme 
for both elementary and secondary teachers permits German, 
Latin, Russian or Ukranian. The course taken will be part 


language, part literature and general culture. The same is 
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true of Calgary but there the choice of the second language 

is limited to French, German and Spanish for the elementary 
programme; Latin is added for the secondary programme. Brandon, 
in its elementary-teachers course, lists French as an option-- 
the course is a combination of language and methodology. 
Dalhousie, in its programme for secondary-school teachers, per- 
mits a second-language option which will be methodology. 
hanitoba, in its secondary programme, lists as an option, 
French, Latin, or German. The course is a combination of 
language training and methodology. Mount Allison has a second- 
language option in both the B.#4. and in the Junior and Senior 
Diploma programmes. The course is a combination of language, 
literature, and general culture. At Manitoba Teachers’ College, 
French was listed as a possible option. Mount St. Vincent of- 
fers an option in the methods of Junior High School French, 
Nova Scotia Teachers’ College, im the general license programme 
for teachers of Physical Hducation, permits a course in French 
methodology and an academic course in French which wiil be con- 
cerned with language, literature and culture. Ontario College 
of Education lists a second language as one of three required 
options (two of which must be academic) in both the Type A and 
Type B programmes--the course is a combination of methodology 
and language review. Prince of ‘/ales makes French an option 

in the programme leading to Certificate I, and the course is 
language at a rather elementary level. Regina and SashaLehewau 
permit a second-language option in the standard certificate 


programme. The course is a combination of language review and 
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methodology. An undergraduate elective in the St. Mary's 

B. Hd. course may be French, German, Spanish or Latin. The 
course is cultural and includes both language study and 
Mpetaturens U.BiC.jcand Victoriay invboth the. Bo: Hd. 
(Elementary) and the B.Ed, (Secondary), permit a second- 
language option. Students selecting this option. take the 
regular first-year university course. Students at these twe 
universities may elect the second language as one of their 
two academic majors. The University of New Brunswick lists 
French as a possible option in the programmes B.T. Industrial 
and B.1. Commercial. The course is devoted to reading and to 
language training. 

Practically all the institutions which require a second 
language in their tsacher-training programme, or which permit 
One as an option, claim that oral fluency is an aim of the 
course. Certain ones say specifically that fluency is re- 
quired if French is elected. Laboratory facilities exist and 
are available to students at twelve of the twenty-six insti- 
tutions in question, but work in the laboratory is required 
in language courses only at: Acadia, Alberta, Calgary, 
Manitoba Teachers! College, Memorial, Mount Allison, Nova 
Scotia Teachers' College, Saskatchewan, U.B.C. It seems 
obvious that if the ideal of bilingualism is to be furthered 
in Canada and if French and English are to be baught generally 
in elementary or public schools, French and English should 


be true options in all teacher-training programmes. Methodology 
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courses in the teaching of French and/or English, at both the 
elementary and secondary levels, should be available nae Gog es 
appropriate institutions. Language courses with the oral-- 
aural approach should be available also to encourage the 


development of orai fluency. 


8, AWARENESS OF FRENCH (OR ENGLISH) CANADA 


A large majority of the institutions answering our 
questionnaire on teacher-training said that in no course 
or part of their programme was an effort made to increase 
awareness or understanding of French (or English) Canada. 
On the other hand, six thought that courses in History 
and/or Social Science taken by their students would increase 
understanding of one/or both of the founding races and their 
cultures (Alberta, Calgary, Fredericton Teachers’ College, 
Ottawa Teachers’ College, Prince of Wales, St. Mary's). 
Fredericton Teachers' College, Sudbury, and the Univenseeae 
of Ottawa Teachers! College feel that since they are bi- 
lingual institutions, the desired awareness 1s present at 
all times and improved understanding is a hoped for “by= 
product of all activities and not just individual courses. 
Seven institutions (Alberta, Dalhousie, Manitoba, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, U.B.C., the University of Ottawa Teachers' 
College) point out that French-Canadian Literature is a 
course which may be chosen as an option or elective by their 
students. St. Mary's is offering such a course for the first 


time in 1965-66 and it will be available as an elective. 
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It is uncertain how many students taking teacher-training 
in institutions which offer a course in French- -(or English) 
Canadian literature actually avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with thi SrPietds = “Lo “seems 
more or less obvious that teacher-training institutions in 
general have not felt any responsibility for-making vnerr 
students more aware of the second culture, or for increasing 
understanding between the partners in the Canadian team. 
Those courses which may make some contribution to understanding 
are available more by accident than by plan and intention. 
Teacher-training institutions in this country could make an 
effective contribution to Canadian unity and harmony if they 
were to accept the idea that their products should thoroughly 
understand and appreciate both Canadian cultures and if they 
were to alter their requirements and sid Sede Sa to make sure 


that their responsibility in this field is discharged. 


9. GRADUATION AND CERTIFICATION 


The standing required for graduation differs considerably 
in the various Canadian Teacher-training institutions and 
also varies from programme to programme in the same institution. 
On the one hand, St. Francis Xavier requires an over-all 
average of 70 per cent for the Bild. degree. Acadia requires 
an average of 65 per cent; Manitoba an average of 60 per cent 
for the B.id., and the M.Ed. (with a minimum of 60 per cent 
in each subject), but only 60 per cent (with a minimum of 50 


per cent in each subject) for the B;A., and the B.T. The Ontario 
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College of Education requires an over-all average of 66 per 
cent for the Type A (Specialist) Certificate but only 50 per 
cent for the Type B. Alberta, Calgary, Fredericton Teachers’ 
Gegcers.onSt. Mary's, .UsB.0, jan Victoria, require: 60> per 
cent in the major but only a pass in other subjects. Prince 
of Wales, Dalhousie, Mt. Allison, Mt. St. Vincent, Regina, 
fu) whomas', St.) Dunstan's , require only ‘ai/50) per, cent (pass) 
average for graduation. 

In general, all teacher-training institutions require 4 
pass in named courses and most of them require the suc cesstul 
candidate to pass the options as well. There are, however, 
notable exceptions to this: Calgary permits five supps and 
five repeats provided a pass is received in all named courses, 
Brandon permits four failures (and it does not require a pass 
in the French option) provided the candidate has a satisfactory 
standing in practice teaching. This applies only to the course 
for elementary-school teachers and any failures result in the 
certificate issued being edt san aa Any failureaim the 
course Education I means the withholding of the certificate. 
Manitoba Teachers! College (which was discontinued as of 
September 1965) permitted three supps. 

Upon graduation from a teacher-training programme and the 
receiving of a diploma, the Provincial Department of iducation 
issues a teaching license or a teaching certificate which is, 
in some parts of the country, interim and in others, final. 


The certificate is provisional and will not be made final until 
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the candidate gives proof of two years of successful teaching 
experience in Alberta, B.C., Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
A license or certificate is final and permanent when issued at 
graduation in New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island, and nothing further is required unless a teacher wishes 
to upgrade by moving to a higher license or category. Nova 
Scotia requires graduation from a recognized teacher-training 
programme plus attendance at one Department of Education summer 
school before the permanent certificate is issued. 

Tt is almost inevitable after reading such figures that 
one should ask if standards are high enough in teacher-training 
institutions. Are candidates who can achieve no better than 
50 per cent in a teacher-training programme the material from 
which satisfactory teachers can be made? Perhaps it is idle 
to ask such a question when in certain fields and in certain 
areas there is still a teacher shortage. The necessity of a 
body in every classroom is very compelling to many minds. n 
the other hand, if we concede thav education is one of the very 
most important functions performed in the nation, and if we 
admit a relationship between academic record of a candidate 
and his future success in the teaching profession, we must 
certainly conclude that standards are too low. Ways must be 


found to raise standards and to draw into the profession 


candidates with greater academic aptitude. 
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10. TEACHER SUPPLY 


It may be of some interest to consider at this point 
statements made by officials of teacher-training institutions 
Goncerning the teacher supply in their Frovinces and to note 
as well figures released by departments of education which 
indicate the number of letters of standing or letters of per- 
emission issued during the past year?’ In Alberta the supply 
of secondary-school teachers is said to be practically ade- 
quate and the supply of elementary~school teachers will pro- 
pably become adequate by 1968. Thirty-three per cent of the 
teachers in Alberta now have a university degree. Of sixteen 
thousand Alberta teachers, nine hundred and fifty were teach- 
ing during some part of 1964-65 on a letter of permission. 


This represents a wide variety of deficiencies which cannot be 


listed here. 


In British Columbia the supply of elementary school teachers 
is said to be approximately adequate. At the secondary level, 
however, the supply is far from satisfactory and may, in the 


near future, be even more So 4s junior colleges are opened in 


es 


that Province. Of fifteen thousand three hundred and fifty nine 
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9. Figures were not availabls for every Province. it should 
also be recognized that in some cases figures were issued 
before the end of the year and for that reason may be lower 
than those at the end of the year. It should also be pointed 
out that in some cases candidates who are teaching on letters 
of permission lack very few of the necessary qualifications, 
whereas, in other cases they may pe far from meeting the re- 
quired standard. 
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teachers, three hundred and eightfnine were, at some point 
during the past year, teaching on a temporary certificate or 
a letter of permission. 

In Manitoba there are enough teachers at the elementary 
level, but authorities state that they are not well enough 
trained. At the secondary-school level, the supply is com- 
pletely inadequate and is not improving. Cne hundred and 
fifteen out of sixty-five hundred elementary-school teachers 
were teaching last year on a letter of permission or a letter 
of authority. In the secondary schools, one-third of the 
teachers had not completed the teacher-training required for 
the positions which they occupied. 

In New Brunswick the supply of teachers is inadequate, 
both in quantity and in quality, and this is said to be true 
especially in the French-speaking areas where some of the 
teachers have never completed high school nor taken any 
teacher-training work. In the English-speaking areas, the 
supply of elementary-school teachers is catching up with the 
need. This is not true at the secondary-school level. In 
1964, five hundred and sixty-one academic teachers out of six 
thousand six hundred and forty-one had only a local permit, 
and in addition, two hundred and thirty-seven had a letter of 
standing. Twenty-five teachers of vocational “subjects out of 
six hundred and seventy-three had only a local permit. 

Two thousand out of five thousand ceachers in Newfoundland 


are probationers who have never taken the regular education 
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courses at. the university. Some of them have had a six 
weeks summer school course, but many have not even had that. 

in Nova Scotia, three hundred and seventy-one teachers 
out of seven thousand are teaching on a letter of permission. 
The supply of teachers is particularly inadequate in French, 
Mathematics and Science. Very few students who come to the 
Department of iducation have an honours degree or can be 
considered as specialists. 

The supply of elementary-school. teachers in Ontaric Ta 
Said to be nearly adequate. At the secondary-school level 
there is a very noticeable lack of specialists. Sixteen 
hundred and forty-seven elementary-school teachers out of 
the total of forty thousand eight hundred and seventy-rive 
were teaching last year on a letter of permission. At the 
secondary-school level, eighteen hun 1adred and thirty-six 
teachers out of sevenvesn thousand one hundred and seventy 
aid not have the required qualifications. 

In Prince Bdward Island, a ereat many teachers do not 
have a license and are etter ae on a letter of authority. 
It is the practice to issue such a letter on condition 


~_ 


that the applicant agrees to take his teacher-training the 
following year. However, the letter of authority is extended 
another year if the teacher attends summer school. This process 
can be repeated and the teacher may get four courses a summe? 


in this way. Teachers without a certificate are paid no less 


than teachers who hold’ the certificate. 
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The supply of elementary-school teachers in Saskatchewan 
is said to be adequate but the supply at the secondary-school 
level is deficient. Very few teachers at the elementary level 


have not met all the requirements. At the secondary level, 
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Pe OUALIFICATIONS OF STAFF AT TRACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

Acadia is the only one of the teacher-training institutions 
surveyed which states that it requires staff members to have 
the Ph.D. degree in Hducation. Seven others look for and hope 
for staff with a Ph.D.,or a Ph.D. in fducation, and presumably 
some day they will require one or the other of these degrees. 
At present, due to a scarcity of candidates with such quali- 
fications, they must accept less. Brandon, Nova Scotia 
Teachers: College, Regina, st Dunstan's, U.B.C., U.N.B., 
and Victoria, require an M.A., or a Mid. Fredericton 
Teachers! College, lanitoba Teachers! College, Ontario 
College of Education, st, Thomas University and the twelve 
Ontario Teachers’ Colleges, require only the B.A. 

The amount of teaching me ey required of a candidate 
who seeks appointment to a teacher-training staff is not 
specified by sixteen of th institutions studied. Acadia 
requires *o lot.’ Brandon, Fredericton Teachers' College, 
Manitoba Teachers' College, Nova Seotia Teachers!’ College, 
Pee. end, the twelve Ontario Teachers! Colleges require 


five years of successiul experience. Calgary, Dalhousie and 
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Victoria insist on two and hope for more. 

In addition to a degree and successful teaching 
experience, Alberta, Moncton, idount Allison, Prince of 
Wales, and St. Francis Xavier require specialized training 
in the field of the teaching specialty. The following 
{institutions state that they require a high level of oral 
fluency of their language teachers: Alberta, Fredericton 
Teachers! College, Manitoba Teachers’ College, Mount 
Allison, Nova Scotia Teachers! College, Prince of Wales, 
Regina, St. Dunstan's, Saskatchewan, Sudbury Teachers’ 
College, University of Ottawa Teachers! College, U.B.C., 
and Victoria. A period of residence in the milieu of the 
second language is required for non-native speakers who 
teach language courses at Fredericton Teachers’ College, 
Mount Allison, Nova Scotia Teachers! College, Sudbury, 
Meese, Ontario College of Zducation has no such regulation 
or requirement, but it says that in practice its language 
teachers have resided for a period in the milieu of the 
language taught. The same will probably be true of other 
institutions which did not specifically say this. 

Provision for refresher courses for staff members 
exists at Alberta, Calgary, Dalhousie, Fredericton 
Teachers! College, Manitoba, Memorial, Moncton, Mount St. 
Vincent, Ontario College of Education, Ottawa Teachers’ 
College, Prince of Wales and Victoria. In some cases 


grants are made available to help staff take summer courses. 
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In other institutions, there is a provision for sabbatical 
or study leave. At one institution, refresher courses must 


be taken by staff members who wish to be eligible for pay 


increases. 


12. LHADERSHIP 

Relations between the Provincial Department of Education 
and the teacher-training institutions, or in some cases 
between Provincial Teachers' Federations or Associations and 
the teacher-training institutions often determine how much 
leadership the latter assume in a province or in an area. 
In a few cases, institutions have assumed a leadership 
role which is encouraging and it is to be hoped that in 
the future it will be possible to increase this number. 
In some provinces the Provincial Department of Education 
or the Teachers' Federation or both are vigorous, progressive 
and aggresive and provide effective leadership in certain 
activities whet are closely associated with teacher-training. 
Depending on circumstances, the teacher-training institution 
may co-operate on a basis of equality or may simply follow 
the lead of the other agencies. Jn many cases, the day-to- 
day responsibilities of carrying on the training of students 
is all that some teacher-training staffs can cope with. There 
is no time nor energy for experimentation, research or writing, 
for planning and re-organization, let alone serving in an 


advisory capacity for school programmes, re-training of staff, 
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and conducting demonstrations. 

The recruiting of teachers and particularly candidates 
who will become quality teachers is vitally important at 
the present time, and probably at all times, and yet only 
twenty-three teacher-training institutions? °state that they 
take any active part in this activity. In certain of these 
institutions the role played may be slight, as for example 
holding open house once a year for visitors, some of whom 
may be prospective students. 

Practically all of the teacher-training institutions 
supply professional information to schools in their area, 
but in many instances they do this only upon request. They 
do not have a policy of sending out articles, pamphlets, 
brochures or statements about new methods, changesin cur- 
riculum, reports about experimentation and recent profes- 
sional publications. These and other similar services may 
be considered to be the function of the Department of Edu- 
cation or of an active professional association. The 
important thing is that they be done and done efficiently 
and yet ideally, the teacher-training institution might be 
expected to be most aware of new methods, new trends, new 
publications and experiments. Its prestige and potential 
for leadership will be enhanced if it actively brings these 
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10. Alberta, Brandon, Fredericton Teachers' College, Manitoba 
Teachers' College, weniorial, Moncton, Nova Scotia Teachers! 
College, The Ontario College of ducation, Prince of Wales, 
Regina, U.B.C., and the twelve Ontario Teachers' Colleges. 
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things to the attention of teachers in its area. 

Ideally, too, teacher-training institutions might be 
expected to have a regular continuing programme of research 
in methodology, testing, and so forth, but only seven re- 
ported such activity: (Alberta, Calgary, Dalhousie, 
Memorial, Kegina, Saskatchewan, UiB.C.}. and most of these 
specified that their experimentation and research was very 
limited. One may be sure that it is not lack of interest 
but lack of resources which creates this situation. Budgets 
are too small, staffs too burdened with the routine tasks of 
keeping every-day activities going smoothly. Larger appro- 
priations, larger staffs, reduced teaching loads and reduced 
supervisory duties would be needed if teacher-training insti- 
tutions were to be able to carry on 4 regular programme af 
research. 

Class demonstrations are presented by staff members of 
some eleven institutions (Alberta, Calgary, Fredericton 
Teachers’ College, Manitoba, Memorial, Mount Allison, 

Nova Scotia Teachers' College, Ontario College of Education, 
Prince of i/ales, Sudbury, and U.B.C;) but this is done in 
very limited fashion by some of the eleven and usually 

only upon specific request. The same is true of laboratory 
demonstrations which are occasionally presented by staff 
members of nine institutions. 

In-service-training programmes are undertaken by the 
staff of fourteen institutions (Acadia, Alberta, Brandon, 


Calgary, Manitoba, Memorial, Mount Allison, Mount St. Vincent 
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Ottawa Teachers' College, Prince of ‘ales, Regina 
Saskatchewan, St. Francis Xavier, U.B.C.). A number of 
these, however, are really summer-school courses or 
summer projects and should perhaps not be counted. 
Several institutions indicate that they are willing to 
organize such projects on request. Information about 
the frequency of such requests is not available. 

The conditions under which observation and practice- 
teaching are carried out are obviously tremendously 
important, yet many teacher-training institutions have 
little real control over those conditions. “They are 
limited as to schools where they may send their students; 
they frequently cannot choose the teachers to be observed. 
Ti: many cases they cannot choose the critic teachers 
under whom their students will work. Often, there is 
jictle or no direct personal contact between the staff 
of ene teacher-training institution and the critic teacher. 
Only seven sSnstitutions report that they have the oppor- 
tunity to train the critic teachers and in three of these, 
staff members serve largely or entirely in the ‘evewss 
critic teacher (Alberta,Dalhousie, Fredericton Teachers' 
College, Mount St. Vincent, Ontario College of Education, 
Prince of Wales, Regina). In at Least one other, the 
training given is really minimal and, to some degree 
perfunctory. 

One institution reports a plan to overcome the 


problem of providing satisfactory opportunities for 
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observation--it will record on video-tape lessons taught by 
several master teachers. These will be shown to student 


teachers and will serve as a basis for discussion of techniques. 


13. CRITIC TEACHERS 

In Alberta, critic teachers are paid and are called 
"Teacher Advisors." The advisors are brought to the faculty 
of education both before and during the academic year for 
conference with the university staff. There are also regular 
contacts between the teacher advisors and university spe- 
cialists. 

In Manitoba, the critic teachers are designated by school 
prineivets: They are not paid for their services and there 
are no meetings or discussions with the teachers. Some meet- 
ings are held between the directors of teacher training and 
the school principals in order to discuss the problems involved. 

In Nova Scotia, the teachers under whom students do their 
practice teaching have no status and are not even called critic 
teachers. They receive no pay for the supervisory duties. 

In Ontario, critic teachers are paid a nominal amount. 
There is not sufficient contact between these teachers and 
the College of Education staff. 

In Saskatchewan, critic seachers are chosen by school 
principals. They are given instructions and told about 


reports at dinner meetings. They are not paid for their 


services. 
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In 1945, the Province of Alberta decided that henceforth 
teacher-training would be the exclusive responsibility of 
eee provincial university.?”’ Since that time Newfoundland, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba have adopted 
the same policy. Now that Prince of Wales College has 
received university status, Prince Idward Island must be 
included in the list of provinces. in which all teacher- 
training is given at a university. Other provinces, which 
at present have a different system, have given some con- 
sideration to this question and may eventually follow suit. 

There are powerful arguments in favour of including 
teacher-training in the university framework. University 
libraries are normally better stocked and laboratories 
petter equipped than those of separate teacher-training 
institutions. At the university there is an emphasis on 
research and enquiry which attracts scholars and makes it 
possible to build a programme of graduate study. The 
university is, therefore, better able to attract and hold 
high-quality staff with specialized preparation and a wide 
variety of experience. The training courses given at 
university have higher professional standing and teachers 
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12. For the background of this decision consult: “One 
Eomerimental Laboratory,” an address by Dean H. Coutts, 
Faculty of Education, Alberta, delivered on August .5, 1964, 
at the Mount Allison Summer Institute on "The Education of 


the Teacher." 
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with a university degree command more respect and prestige. 
The greater resources of the university permit more flexi- 

bility and diversity than can be provided in the programmes 
Or OvUner institutions. 

The student finds at university a complex and stimulating 
environment which offers a richer educational and cultural 
experience than would be found elsewhere. The prospective 
teacher rubs shoulders with students of many different back- 
grounds and interests and he is not limited in his associa- 
tions and every-day academic contacts to those having his 
own professional interests. Because of these associations 
and because of the university environment, the student is 
far more likely to broaden his horizons, to develop interests 
and enthusiasm and to wish to explore fields more deeply, 
to carry his studies further. There is also at university, 
the opportunity to participate in a variety of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, some of which have cultural value and 
contribute to the development of personality and to the 
capacity for leadership. Certainly the longer the course, 
the greater variety of subjects studied, the wider the 
range of personalities and backgrounds with which the student 
comes in contact, the greater the chances that the future 
teacher will emerge with more mature judgment and a proader 
understanding both of people and of his profession. 

It sometimes happens, too, thas some good students who 
do not enter university with any particular profession in 


mind, decide to enter the teaching profession after they 
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begin their academic work and discover that they can take 
teacher-training courses concurrently with their academic 
courses. 

It must be admitted at this time that there are also 
some important arguments in favour of teacher-training 
which is not included in a university framework. 

Students attending a separate institution develop 4 
more definite professional identity, an “esprit de corps" 
that they do not get at a university. At a separate 
institution, students do not have to compete with fellow 
students of other faculties and other departments for use 
of the school facilities. The student group is more 
homogenous and the students are more likely to participate 
in the student activities which will be professionally 
oriented and motivated. Students at a separate institution 
will never have the experience of being looked upon as 
snferior or as second-class citizens--a thing which has 
happened to education students on some university campuses. 

Practice teaching js more easily arranged and controlled 
in the separate institution and pedagogical techniques 
receive more specialized attention there. All members of 
the staff at these institutions have had professional 
teacher-training and will consciously employ proper 
pedagogical techniques in their teaching. The stat. 28 
also consciously aware of the professional needs of the 


student and emphasis on professional subjects is more 
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easily preserved. Courses at separate institutions may 
be less theoretical and more practical than those at 
universities. 

The programme of teacher-training at separate insti- 
tutions will usually be shorter and consequently less 
expensive. This may be an important factor to candidates 
with small resources who might not be willing to incur 
heavy debts in order to take a longer training course. 

Since the number of qualified teachers is now in- 
adequate, anything which would tend to reduce the number 
will be viewed with alarm by school authorities. Any 
proposal to require all teachers to have degrees or to 
centre all teacher-training at universities, will need 
to provide some insurance against a reduction in the 
number of candidates presenting themselves for teacher- 


training. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Teacher-training institutions, except for the four bilingual ones, 
have been doing little or nothing to promote the ideal of a bilingual and 
bicultural Canada. These institutions have not felt it their responsibility 
to ensure that future teachers have some facility in understanding or speak- 
ing the second language. Worse yet, they have not made any genuine effort 
to equip future tecchers with a better understanding and appreciation of the 
second culture of this country. This is undeniably a serious matter when 
one reflects thet the attitudes and interests of the teacher are certain, 
for better or worse, to influence the thinking of their students. In many 
cases the influence may be a profound one. 

Some degree of preparation in both Jinglish and Il’rench should normally 
be required for admission to all teacher-training institutions, The amount 
might vary with the local circumstances:(i.e., availability of candidates 
with suitable academic preparation)and, if necessary, could be minimal for 
the first few years with a stepping up of the requirement according to a 
previously announced schedule. Such a policy would in itself give a new 
impetus to the teaching of the second language in the primary and secondary 
school systems within the jurisdiction of the institutions concerned. 

All teacher-training institutions should demand further language 
training as a requirement for graduation including, eventually, the passing 
of an oral achievement test in the second language as one of the normal 
graduation requirements. Just as important, and perhaps more immediately 
practicable, is the requirement in all teacher-training programmes of a 
course in the civilization and culture of Lnglish and French Canada. All 
future teachers, at whatever level, should have more than a passing 


acquaintance with not only the historical background of this country as 
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Conclusions and Recommendations Cont'd.... | : ~ Page 2. 

a whole, but the literature, the artistic and the cultural achievements 

of both major peoples which make up this nation. Such a course or courses 
should be organized at once and immediately required of all students who 

are candidates for teaching diplomas or certificates. One cannot be certain 
that all teachers who have taken such courses at teecher-training institutions 
will be anglophiles or francophiles, but at least we can assure ourselves that 
an effort has been made to ensure that the opinions of such teachers are better 
informed and that their attitudes are based on some real acquaintance with the 
civilization and culture in question and not on ignorance or prejudice. 

The recommendations above are not made with the thought that all future 
graduates of Canadian teacher-training institutions should be equipped and 
ready to teach the second language or to teach courses in the second language. 
Poras our idea, however , that all future teechers of grades 1 - 8 should be 
able, if required, to participate under the direction of a language specialist 
or supervisor in the teaching of the second language, or to assist in such 
teaching in those school systems where a specialist will visit a class once 
or twice a week and where, between the visits of the specialist, regular 
class-room teachers are used for purposes of drill, review or reinforcement 
of the lessons given by the specialist. Eventually a few courses other than 
language courses will ideally be taught partly or entirely in the second 
language. This is true, not only of primary, but also of secondary school 


systems. When we reach that point Canada will require many more teachers 


who are bilingual to a high degree. We should set about producing them without 


delay. 


There is another justification for the recommendations which have just 


been made. Quite apart from the pedagogical usefulness of teachers who are 


bilingual to some degree, teacher-training institutions should be concerned, 
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not only with producing graduates whose knowledge a methodology and 
educational psychology are adequate, they should also feel a responsibility 
to turn out well-educated, well-rounded, well adjusted graduates, both for 
the sake of the graduates themselves and for their future students, but also 
for the welfare of Canadian society. If the ideal of a bilingual and bi- 
cultural Canada is accepted, the educetion of all future teachers should 
include the linguistic training and the cultural understanding which have 
been recommended. 

An analysis of the ecademic standards of many institutions leads to 
the conclusion that they are too low and yet we find that in many parts of 
Canada there is a serious shortage of teachers who can meet even these in- 
adequate standards. Can one rationally urge improvement of standards and 
the demand for additional qualifications in the face of an inadequate supply 
of candidates? A satisfactory answer to this question demands a study of 
the reasons for the shortage of qualified candidates. wany professors state 
that the best university graduates do not select teaching as a profession. 
Explanations suggested are varied and include lack of professional challenge 
and opportunity, the difficulties of discipline in the classroom, the lack 
of prestige enjoyed by the teaching profession, the inadequacy of salaries 
in certain provinces. Paradoxically nobody questions the vital role of 
educetion for the future welfare, both of the individual, and of the country, 
nobody doubts that there 4s the closest relationship between the quality of 
the teaching staff and the quality of the educational system, and yet the 
public attacks school boards for yielding to teachers! demands for salary 
increases and the improvement of working conditions. Fundamentally, we 


are to some extent victims of our democratic philosophy of educetion which 
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is not conducive to the cultivation of excellence. 

More social idealism on the part of young scholars--more freedom and 
leadership opportunities for gifted teachers--more acceptance of the fact 
that schools should put their major efforts into the teaching of those who 
really want and can profit from an education-~-all of these must be achieved 
if we are to escape from our present dilemma. New attitudes are required on 
the part of teacher-training institutions, school boards, the public at large, 
and those young scholars who could, if they would, play a vital role in the 
improvement of our educetional system. 

One of the important conclusions emerging from this study is that 
teacher-training institutions are not able to give effective leadership in 
many vitally important professional areas. The explanation varies from pro- 
vince to province but may be roughly reduced to two factors: Vigorous Depart-— 
ment of Education officers, and aggressive Teachers! Federations have in some 
instances assumed the responsibility for many functions which might be expected 
to belong to teacher-training institutions, and frequently the teacher- 
training institutions have not the staff or resources to do more than carry 
on the routine training of their present students. It is recommended that a 
new look be given to the whole problem of leadership, and that adequete 
budget provisions be made so that teacher-training institutions may be in a 
position to assume more of the responsibilities which should logically be 
theirs. It is strongly urged that teacher-training institutions play 4 mach 
more active role in the recruiting of teachers and that particular attention 
be given to persuading the strongest academic graduates to dedicate themselves 
to education. It is further recommended that these institutions be given 
much more control over the conditions under which the observation and 


practice teaching of their students are carried out. They need more freedom 
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to choose teachers to be observed and to designate the critic teachers 
under whom their students will work. There should be close contact between 
the institutions! staff and the critic teacher, and arrangements for meaning- 
ful supervision should be made. Critic te:chers, by whatever name they may 
be called, should be given proper recognition both monetary and other, so 
that the importance of their function is duly felt and the honour of being 
selected is one which is coveted. Téachér-training institutions should be 
provided with the staff and resources to enable them to carry on regular and 
long-range programmes of research se experimentation. Part of their regular 
activity should be bringing to the attention of their students and of all | 
practicing teachers within their area of jurisdiction information about 
experimental research and new methods, about changes in curriculum, and 
about other professional matters. It should be a primary duty of teacher- 
trainers to keep abreast of all new developments in the field of education 
and to see that important information reaches all those who are in a position 
to profit from such knowledge. 

Teecher-training institutions should participate in the re-training of 
practicing teachers-—-not only by making regularly available suitable summer 
courses, but by conducting class and laboratory demonstrations and by 
organizing in-service training programmes during the academic year. This 
work might be done both at the institutions themselves and/or at individual 
schools when this is feasible and convenient. This is not merely a question 
of keeping teachers up to date but of breathing vigour into a profession which 


too often may succumb to dull, uninspired routine. Teachers who are still 


growing and alert will communicate interest and vitality to their students. 
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The recommendations presented in this apitinctta will doubt- 
less be thought too sweeping, too ambitious, impractical, and far 
too expensive to put into effect. Before dismissing them, the reader 
should perhaps. ask himself - first - how important is the ideal of 
bilingualism and biculturalism in creating a more healthy and united 
Canada? Second - what contribution to this ideal could be made by 
and improved educational system? And finally - if an ideal is 


important enough, is any cost too great? 
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Appendix Il. 


OUTLINE OF THE RESEARCH PROJECT APPROVED BY 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


A Study of Teacher-training Institutions in Canada. 


An attempt will be made, by means of a questionnaire, 
followed by visits to teacher-training institutions in each 
Province, to secure detailed information about the following 
topics: 

Admission requirements: 

-~-Is high school graduation the only requirement? Is 
any university training demanded? Are there any 
special language requirements for admission? 

Curriculum: 

--What courses in methodology are required? What 
subject-matter courses are required? What courses 
$n school administration are required? What optional 
courses are available? 

--Do any of the courses offered acquaint the student with 
French-Canadian literature and society (or English- 
Canadian literature and society)? Is any attempt made 
to increase the student's awareness of French Canada 


(or English Canada)? 


See 


The study will include institutions training teachers 
for English-language schools, French-language schools, and 
bilingual schools, both at the elementary and the secondary 


level. 
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Graduation requirements: 


--What standing is required for graduation? A simple 
pass in all the subjects taken? A general average or 
a general percentage? 

--Is any language training required? If so, must the 
student achieve a specified level of achievement? 

--Is oral facility tested? Is language laboratory work 
required in connection with any of the courses? Which 
courses? What is the nature of the laboratory work 
undertaken? 

Qualifications of teachers on the staff of teacher-training 
colleges: 

--What degrees are required? 

--What special training is demanded? 

‘--What experience is required? 

--What degree of oral training and fluency is required 
of language teachers? Must they have a stated period 
of residence in the milieu of the language to be taught? 

--Is there any provision for refresher training? 


Leadership: 


D 


--Does the college offer refresher seminars for graduates? 

-~-Does the college organize and conduct class demonstrations, 
laboratory demonstrations, demonstrations on the use of 
visual aids? 


--Does the college organize or conduct in-service training 


for teachers? 
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Leadership cont'd: ~ 
--Does the college have an information service? 
Does it circularize teachers in its area of jurisdiction, 
providing professional information? 
--Does the college have a programme of research in 
methodology. | 
institutional Identity: 
--ls teacher-training given in.a department of a 
university or in a separate institution? If at 


demic courses are included? 


say) 


university, what ac 


What options are permitted? What prerequisites 


t 


are required for a compulsory or for optional 
subjects? How does the curriculum compare with 


that of a separate teacher-training institution? 
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